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NATURAL HISTORY. 


[From Good's Bock of Nature.) 


ON ZOOLOGICAL SYSTEMS, AND THE DISTINCTIVE 
OF ANIMALS-—-CONCLUDED. 


CHARACTERS 


We have thus run rapidly over a map of the different 
classes and kinds of animals as they are found extant in 
ur own day. But those traced in a living state in our 


own day are by no means the whole that existed former- | 
, | species of this very an animal, in a more or less per- 


fect state of its skeleton. 
the size of a horse. 2. P. sein : 
each of the size of a hog. 
patulous feet. 5. P. minus, of the size of a sheep.— 
Besides which, five 
in other parts of France, 
stone, or in alluvial soil ; 


ly. The various formations of rock, and especially the 
transition formations, open to us very numerous examples 
of whole families now no longer in existence; many of 
which have probably ceased to exist for several thousands 
of years ; some of which, indeed, are so far removed from 
the races of the present day, as to require the invention of 
new genera, if fs of new orders, in a zoological arra nge- 
ment for their reception. 

Stukely, Lister, and other paleologists and naturalists of 
the last century, paid no small attention to this subject, 
and dragged forth the unrecognised relics of various ani- 
mals from their fossil abodes: but it has since been pur- 
sued with extraordinary spirit and activity by the concur- 
rent labors of Karg, Schlottheim, Fischer, Espen, Collini, 
Blumenbach, Humboldt, Werner, Buckland, and above all 
others, Cuvier; insomuch that the ascertained lost kinds 
bid fair in process of time to be almost as numerous as 
those that are living. 

The last physiologist is well known to have formed a 
most veleable and extensive museum for the ree eption and 
rangement of fossil animal remains; and so rich and 
varied is his possession that he has commenced and made 
aconsiderable progress in a classification for systematical- 
ly distinguishing them. 

The alluvial soil of our own country has furnished him 
with numerous examples ; the shell-marl and peat-bogs of 
lreland, with one or two of still more striking character, 
and particularly with specimens, more or less perfect, of 
its enormous elk, one of the most celebrated of all the ru- 
minating animals. "The Mediterranean coast, Russia, and 
hoth Americas, have amply contributed to the collection. 
But it is to the limestone quarries of Alningen and Gay- 
lenreuth, and the alternating quarries of Paris, that it is 
chiefly indebted for its very interesting supply of the ani- 
mal remains of a former world. 

We have not time to travel even over an outline of this 
wonderful repository. ‘Those who have no opportunity of 
examining it on the spot, may be abundantly gratified by a 
tg of M. Cuvier’s valuable and extensive work on 

e fossil remains of quadrupeds,* which, though chiefly 
ras to this class, is nevertheless rich in its history of 
extinct kinds and species of birds; amphibials, and fishes. 
We can only glance at a few of the more striking of the 
whole collection. 

These are to be found chiefly in the class of mammals, 
and especially among the largest kinds. The gypsum 
formation of Paris, supposed to be a fresh water deposite, 


has furnished M. Cuvier with two entirely original genera, | 


and each genus with several species, the whole of which 
appear to be utterly extinct. 

To these he has given the name of paleotherium, and 
anoplotherium, or olden beast, in allusion to its existence 
in the olden times; and defenceless beast, in allusion to 
the want of canine teeth inthe genus it designates. Both 


es 


* See also Mr. Ken's translation of M. Cuvier’s Essay on the 
Theory of the Earth, with Professor Jameson’s Notes. Svo.—Edin. 


| belong to the Linnean order of bellue or warrior-beasts, 
and the Cuvierian order of pachdermata, or thick-skinned. 


| 


The station of the first is allotted in this order after the 


tapir, and before the rhinoceros and the horse, which gives 
us the best idea of its general character. 
distinguished by having forty-four teeth ; in each jaw six 
fore- teeth, two incisors, fourteen molars : 
ed, flexible; fore and hind feet quadrifid. 


It is generically 
snout extended 
‘The gypsum quarries alone have furnished five distinct 
Paleotherium magnum, of 
and 3. P. crassum, 
P. curtum, with decurtate, 
other species have been discovered 


imbedded in fresh water lime- 
one of them P. giganteum, as 


large as the rhinoceros ; and another, P. tapiroides, of the 


eS = —penenenne 
Fe a ee 


ee 


size of an ox. 


The second species, or anoplotherium, is somewhat 


smaller, and has its station between the rhinoceros or the 
horse on the one hand, and the hippopotamus, hog, and 
camel, on the other. 
ous series; 
not longer than the fore-teeth ; 
hind feet bifid, 
bones ; and accessary digits in a few. 
offers four species, varying from the size of the horse or 
ass to that of the leopard or elegant gazelle. 


It has forty-four teeth in a continu- 
but in each jaw six fore-teeth ; two incisors, 
fourteen molars ; fore and 
with distinct metacarpal and metatarsal 
This genus also 


There is also another genus of entirely extinct quadrupeds, 


belonging to the same order and of a still larger magnitude, 
which M. Cuvier has been able to constitute from remains 
found in different parts of the world, to which he has giv- 
en the name of mastodon. 
the elephant, and in one or two of its species, vies with it 
in size. 
which, called the great mastodon, has been found in con- 
siderable abundance near the river Ohio; 
whose skeletons have been brought to our own country, 
and exhibited under the name of mammoth, which, how- 
ever, is an error; as mammoth is a Russian term, applied 


It makes a near approach to 


The ascertained species are five; the largest of 


specimens of 


to a fossil species of genuine elephant, which we shall no- 
tice presently. But the mastodon has in America been 
confounded with the mammoth. Both have been dug up 
in the alluvial soil of Siberia. Of the other species, two 
have been discovered by M. Humboldt in America alone ; 
one both in America and at Simorre in Europe; and one 
both in Saxony and Montabusard. They are all-of less 
magnitude than the great mastodon ; and, from the charac- 
ter of the teeth, there is no doubt that all the species were 
grazing animals. 

The fossil elephant, to which I have just referred, the 
proper mammoth of natural history, makes a nearer ap- 
proach to the Asiatic than to the African living species ; 
but it nevertheless differs so much from both, as to leave 
no question of its being an entirely extinct animal. Vari 
ous relics of it, as bones and teeth, have been found scat 
tered over almost every part of Europe, as well as in Asia 
and both Americas ; occasionally in our own island, in the 
Isle of Sheppey, and in Ireland. But they are more com- 
mon, and ina far more perfect state, in Sweden, Norway, 
Poland, and especially in Asiatic Russia; and M. Cuvier 
inclines to a belief that the bones of Archbishop Pontoppi- 
dan’s giants of the north, are nothing more than remains of 
this anal. The most perfect specimen of this kind that 
has evor been met with, was diseovered in the year 170® 
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by a Tur, #sian fisherman. It appeared at this time like 
a shapeless ‘mass, projecting from an ice-bank near the 
mouth of a river inthe north of Siberia. Year after year 
a larger and a larger portion of the animal was rendered 
visible by the melting of the ice in which it was imbedded ; 
but it was not till five years after the first detection that 
its enormous carcass became entirely disengaged, and fell 


down from an ‘ce-crag upon a sand-bank, on the coast of 


the Arctic Ocean. ‘The greater part of its flesh was soon 
afterward devoured by the white bear, or cut away by the 
Juhuts of the neighborhood, as food for their dogs : yet 
when, in 1806, Mr. Adams examined it on the spot, and 
carefully collected all its remaining parts, more than thir- 
ty pounds weight of its hair and bristles were gathered 
from the wet sand-bank into which they had been trampled ; 

and the mass of extremely thick and he avy skin, which 
was still left, required the utmost exertions of ten men for 
its removal. 

The other extinct animals of the same class and order 
collected or described by M. Cuvier, are a fossil rhinoceros, 
sufficiently distinguishe d from the only two species at pres- 
ent known; two unknown species of the hippopotamus ; 
and two of the tapir. 

Of the fossil rhinoceros, the earliest specimens noticed 
were those described by Grew, and consist of bones dug 
out of the alluvial soil near Canterbury. Since which pe- 
riod, other relics have been traced in various parts of Ger- 
many, France, and Italy ; while in Siberia, an entire ani- 
mal has been discovered, with its flesh and skin little 
injured. Of the two developed species of fossil hippo- 
potamus, there isa doubt whether the larger, found in 
the alluvial soil of France and Italy, may not belong to 
an extant species; but the other, which is not larger than 
a hog, is strongly characterized, and widely different 
from either of the two living species of the present day. 
The two discovered spec ies of fossil ti apir evince a like 
difference of size, the one being small, the other gigantic ; 
while both are found in different parts of France, Germa- 
ny and Italy. 

All these belong to the pachydermatous or warrior order 
of the mammal class, which may, perhaps, be regarded as 
the richest of all the divisions of fossil animals. But there 
is no class or order without like examples: and the caves 
of Gaylenreuth, on the frontiers of Bayreuth, as examined 
by Esper, have furnished quite as extensive a variety as 
the quarries around Paris. He has hence derived two en- 
tirely extinct species of bear, one of the size of the horse ; 
several species of the dog; one of the cat; 
the weasel: all of which are possibly extinct, though there 
is a doubt respecting one or two of them. In these caves 
alone, indeed, according to M. Esper, the enormous mass 
of animal earth, the prodigious number of teeth, jaws, and 
other bones, and the heavy grouping of the ciabeiaies. ren- 
der the place a fit temple for the God of Death. Hundreds 
of cart-loads of bony remains might be removed, and nu- 
merous bags be filled with fossil teet h, almost without being 
missed. 

The fossil deer and elk tribe form also a very numerous 
collection. Among these the celebrated elk of Lreland 


dug out of a marl-pit near Drogheda, with its antlers of 


nearly eleven feet from tip to tip,* figures 
finest fallow deer, red-deer, roes and stags, belonging to 
the fossil kingdom, have been found in Scania, Sommes, 
Ktampes, Orleans, or scattered over Europe, in limestone, 


* See Sir Thomas Molyneux’s account of this animal in Phil 
Trans. 1726. 

This is the cervus Eurycerus of Dr. Hibbert, a name he has ap- 
plied to it from Aldrovandus, who appears to have been acquainted 
with this species of fossil elk, and has referred to it as common at 
that time in various soils in the British isles. 
are still often to be met with in this quarter: and Dr. Hibbert. in the 
essay now referred to, q rot s part of a letter from Dr. Milligan, 
Edinvurgh, in which he adverts to the skeletons of three creat elks 
that were lately dug aoa in Ireland, one of which measures eleven 
feet between the tips of the horns And he adds, what would seem 
to show that this species had not been many aces extinct, that near 
them, in a three feet stratum of marl, were also found the skeletons 
of three docs ; «nd at a little distance, several human skeletons.— 


Edin. Journ. of Science, No. V. p. 134. 1825 


1D), 


Specimens, indeed, 


and two of 


as chief. The | 
i 
\ 
: | dug up from the soil at Stonesfield, near Oxford, and a thigh bone 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


of 


peat- bogs, or sand pits. M. Cuvier has described seven 
distinet species, all of which, with the exception of one. 
are extinct or unknown species. Of the fossil ox, buffalo, 
and antelope genus, he has given four distinct species, al] 
apparently unknown. 

| He has also collected fossil remains of the horse and 
| hog genera, without being able to ascertain to what species 
| they belong: and various animals of the order glires 

as beavers, 2 

| cidedly unknown species of the sloth tribe, which he has 
distinguished by the names of Megalonix and Megatherj. 
um, the first as large as an ox, earliest discovered in lime- 
stone caves in Virginia, in 1796; and the second of th, 
size of the rhinoceros, hitherto found only in South Amer- 
ica. Specimens of the ox-sized have since been found jp 
Buenos Ayres, in Lima, and in Paraguay ; and of these 
a the first, a perfect skeleton, was sent as a present to 
M. Cuvier by the Marquis Loretto in 1779. 

hy lies of fossil seals and lamantins, though less perfect 
than most of the preceding, enter also into this extraordi- 
nary collection. 

In the other classes, M. Cuvier has hitherto made less 
progress; though his collection of fossil, and apparently 
unknown amphibials, especially of the crocodile and tor- 
toise tribes, is considerable, and highly interesting ; and 
should his life be spared for ten or twelve years longer, 
we may have reason to expect these classes to be filled u p 
as numerously as that of mammals.* 

Among the most extraordinary of the fossil amphibials 
he has enumerated, is the gigantic monster first discover- 
ed as early as the year 1766, in the limestone quarries at 
Maestricht, and which was at that time regarded by some 
naturalists as a whale, by others as a crocodile, and by a 
third set as an enormous unknown fish. M. Cuvier has 
sufficiently ascertained that it must have formed an inter- 
mediate genus between those animals of the lizard tribe 
which possess a long and forked tongue, and those with a 
short tongue anda palate armed with teeth ; and it is hence 
ceneri ally regarded in the present day as a monitor, making 

an approach to the crocodile. The length of the skeleton 
seems to have been about twenty-four feet: the head is 
the sixth part of the whole length of the animal, which is 
nearly the proportion it bears in the crocodile. The tail 
must have been very strong, and its width at the extremi- 
ty have rendered it a most powe ‘rful oar, capable, indeed, 
of opposing any violence of the waters ; and it is hence, 
chiefly, that M. Cuvier regards it as having been an in- 
habitant of the ocean: though we are he reby put into pos- 
session of a kind or species far surpassing in size and 
power any of those which it most nearly resembles, and 
at least rivalling the magnitude of the crocodile.t 

The circumstances unde x which most of the preceding 
large fossil animals have been found, and especially those 
traced in Siberia, afford sufficient proof that the catastro- 
phe which arrested them must have overtaken them sud- 
denly while in their native regions; and that they could 
not have been brought into their present situations from 1 


remote distance. And we have hence facts to show, as 


Ss, or 
onawers, uinea-pigs, and rabbits, and two d 


iC. 


SE 


peds of the largest size, as the elephant, mammoth, rhino- 





; | we had occasion to observe formerly, that various quadru- 


+ The fossil animals of this class have been since consideral!y 
enlarged by other discoveries ; among the most curious of which, 
pe rhaps, are the Plesiosaurus of the late Mr. Conybeare, and the 
Me galosaurus of Professor Buckland; the remains of the last are 


| the most imperfect ; though, from a large portion of the lower jaw 


found at Cuckfleld, in Sussex, Mr. Buckland has been able to ascer- 
tain its mode of dentition, as also to estimate that its face must 
have terminated in a flat, straight, and very narrow snout. Its length 
| seems to have been upwards of sixty feet, and its bulk to have equal- 
| led that of an elephant seven feet high. Geol. 
1. part 1. 


Trans. series il. vo! 


The structure of this genus makes an approach to that of fishes, 
‘but it has a length and flexibility of neck like that of the larger 
; birds; and from the form of its paddles, it is probable that, like the 


crocodile, it swam onthe surface of the ocean; an idea which 18 


| confirmed by various specimens found on the Dorsetshire coast, 
1 where the present writer has seen one or two ne arly entire spect 
met 

i ¥ M Cuvier is now no ma * 
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ceros, and hippopotamus, which are now traced in a living | 
state, in the hot parts of Asia, Africa, and America alone, 

formerly existe xd, as to certain species that have been long 
extinct, in the highest northern latitudes ; and that, conse- 

quently, such species must have had sucha disere pane y of 
ha hit and organization, like the dog and the ox tribes of | 
eur own day, as enabled them to endure the difference. 

Such, then, is a brief’ sketch, I will not say of the ani- | 
mal kingdom, but of the most popular arrangements which 
have hitherto been attempted concerning it. It would 
have been much easier, and might have been more interest- 
ing. to have extended the survey: but the thread of con- | 
nexion, would then, prob vably, have escaped from us, and 
we should have lost the system in the fulness of the 
scription. 

Enough, however, and more than enough, has, I trust, 
been offered to prove that the study of zoology is of a most | 
interesting and inviting character, equally calculated to win | 
heart. and to informthe head. I have dwelt somewhat 
nore at large upon the three lowest classes of worms, in- 
and fishes, for the very reason that 
lave too often been passed over by naturalists, as little 
worthy of their attention ; and because I wished to impress 

on your minds, by the incontrovertible fact of living ex- 
unples, that nothing is low, nothing is little, nothing in it- 
self unworthy, in the view of the great Creator and com- 
mon Parent of the universe ; that nothing lies be yond the 
reach of his benevolence, or the shadow of his protection. 


de- 


thie 


these classes 


sects, 


LITERATURE 


OF LANGUAGE 


IN GENERAL. 


In the early stages of society, when men lived almost 
in a state of nature, their ideas must necessarily have been 
few, and their language was accordingly simple and poor ; 
at that period they communicated their thoughts, not by 
terms expressing abstract ideas and nice shades of mean- 

ig, but by cireumlocution, and by highly figurative lan- 


ruagve, 


Many have been the theories formed by philosophers to 
account for the rise and progress of language, from the | 
first attempt at a communication of ideas, to the acquisition | 
of the power of pouring forth, in a copious stream of words, | 
admirably adapted to express them, the conceptions of a | 
vigorous and well-informed mind: but the believer in di- 
vine revelation must reject such theories, however plausi- | 
ble, and consider that the power of clothing ideas in a ve- 
hicle denominated words, and of mutually understanding | 
them when communicated, was imparted to the newly cre- 
ated pair in Paradise by their Creator. It is probable 
that this was done no farther than was absolutly necessary 
for the limited purposes of our first parents, leaving them 
to ate to the number of their words, as cireumstances 
should arise to induce them thus to do. 

The same observations will equally apply to the Confu- 
sion of ‘Tongues at Babel ; for, although it is said that at- 
ter this event “they could not understand one another ’s 
speech,” it appears evident that each had a language differ- 
ent from that he used before. Now it cannot Le supposed 
that each individual spoke a peculiar language, but that it 
was some considerable time betore those that spoke the same 
could find each other out, and form themselves into distinct 
tribes or communities; this was, however, in process of 
tne done; and thus appear to have originated the differ- 
ent nations seattered abroad on the surtace of the earth. 
The tongues thus imparted were, no doubt, rarely sufficient 
is it respects copiousness, to express the most urgent 

rants of the speakers, and they were left to enlarge their 
vocabulary, and enrich their language, as they 
in civilization, and to give it that regularity and precision 
which has been denominated grammatical construction. 

By means of commercial and other intercourse, the lan- 
guage of one nation becomes enriched by terms and ideas 
borrowed from others. ‘This will account for the number 
of words either poveuee ‘ly alike, or very nearly resembling 

each other, and expressing the same ideas, both in ancient 
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| cise his ingenuity 


advanced | 


25 


1 


and modern languages. Numerous instance. 


of this 


| might be adduced, did not the notoriety of the tact render 


itunnecessary. ‘This strengthens the supposition that the 
languages bestowed on man at the Confusion of Tongues 
were partic ularly meagre and scanty, that man might exer- 
in improving 
knowledge and wisdom. 

It is by no means improbable that the change which 
took place in the engage of mankind at Babel was not 
completely radical, but only so great as to render the con- 
versation of one tribe unintelligible to another. This cor- 
ruption of language is not uncommon even in the present 
day: the Patois of the French provinces is unintelligible in 
Paris, and yet it contains multitudes of words in common 
with pure French ; the dialect of a Yorkshire peasant is 


them, as he increased in 


| equally unintelligible to an inhabitant of London, yet it is 


invariably English. Thus may it have been at the Confu- 
sion of Tongues; different dialects of the same language 
may have been spoken, little resembling each other, yet 


| containing sufficient similarities to evince their common 


origin. 

By this theory, actual appearances seem reconciled with 
the account of the separation of mankind into tribes and 
nations, speaking different languages, yet having many 
words in common of similar import, which may be traced 
back to the earliest ages. Many others may be accounted 
for by the mutual intercourse already alluded to. 

The improvements of language would have been very 
slow, and very inefficient, had not a method been invented 
of representing words to the eye, by characters traced on 
some paper substance ; by which any thing spoken might 
be recalled to the memory at any distance of time, or trans- 
mitted to those who were not present at its utterance. 

We can form little idea of the difficulties attendant on 
the first application of amid or signs to the expression 
of ideas, ftom the ease with which we of modern times 
read the thoughts of others that have been committed to 
paper, by means of characters invented for that purpose. 
We smile at the imperfect method in use among the Egyp- 
tians, and very many ages since, with the Mexicans, and 
other nations of Ame rica: yet it must have engaged the 


| long and painful attention of their sages and philosophers, 
| so to have adapted their figures to the ideas they were in- 


tended to express, as to render the connexion at all obvious 
to the minds of others. 

But the invention of alphabetical characters seems to 
have carried this art to its utmost pitch of improvement. 
By this admirable discovery, every idea that the human 


| mind conceives can be permanently embodied, and remain 


recorded forever. 

It has been usual to -_ ribe the invention of alphabetical 
characters to Cadmus of Thebes, in Greece. But there 
is reason to believe that ‘his were in general use in E ugypt 
= ‘fore the time of Moses, who was contemporary with 

‘admus. "The son of Agenor was therefore most likely 
vse inventor of part of the Greek alphabet only, and the 
name of the real benefactor of mankind, in this respect, is 
lost in the lapse of ages. 

Not only have we reason to believe that all the langua- 
ges of the earth are derived from one source, but that the 
alphabets of those languages have a common origin. The 
former have been enlarged and enriched by a wider and 
more accurate survey of nature, a more diligent cultiva- 
tion of art, and by gradually opening new channels of 
knowledge ; and the latter have sustained alterations and 
additions to suit the purposes of the people who adopted 
them. To the Hebrew is generally assigned the honor of 
being the primitive language. 

Living languages, or those spoken by the different na- 
tions of the earth, are constantly undergoing changes, by 
some words becoming obsolete, and by the adoption and 
invention of others. 

The authors once capable of affording great instruction 
or amusement to their contemporaries, become in the lapse 
of afew ages almost unintelligible, and, at best, unpleas- 
ant to the general reader, among their own countrymen. 

With dead languages, or those that have ceased to be s 
ken, the ease is different, and therefore, many of those 
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who write for immortality, compose their works in a lan- 
guage of this kind. In the present day, however, few use 
any other than their vernacular tongue. 

It has long been considered indispensable to a liberai ed- 
ucation, to be well versed in the languages of Greece and 
Rome. Not only does their acquisition of these tongues 
open to the student the treasures of the greatest historians, 


poets, and philosophers that have ever appeared on earth, | 


but it serves as an iatroduction to the knowledge of many 
of the present languages of Europe ; for so largely have 
modern Europeans borrowed from those ancient languages, 
that he who is well acquainted with the latter, finds little 
difficulty in acquiring any of the former. 

One important innovation on these ancient models made 
by some of the nations of modern Europe, is the substitu- 
tion of prepositions for the terminations denoting cases, 
and auxiliary verbs for those of the different tenses.— 
Much has been gained by this, as respects precision and 


perspicuity, but much has likewise been lost in strength of 


expression, harmony of periods, and elegance of disposition. 
By means of the terminations, a Greek or Roman author 


SCIE 


was at liberty to arrange his words in the manner which 
best pleased him, while a modern European must for the 
most part assign them the places in the sentence which 
their construction absolutely requires: thus a Roman au- 
thor might with equal propriety write “ Johannes amat 
Marcus, or Johannes Marcus amat,” according as either 
arrangement might best suit his purpose, or seem most 
agreeable to the ear; the meaning in each is exactly the 
same. But ‘John loves Mark, Mark loves John, John 
| Mark loves,” would convey a different meaning to the 
| reader, because, for want of the terminations indicative 
ot the accusative case, it is essential that the nominative 
should precede, and the accusative follow the verb. 
Anvther alteration peculiar to the moderns, and which 
has nearly the same etfect in poetry as the substitution of 
prepositions and auxiliaries for terminations, is the intro- 
duction of rhyme. The necessity which frequently arises 
| of expanding the sense, for the purpose of closing the 
couplet with carresponding sounds, has compelled some of 
our best poets to weaken the expression and obscure the 
meaning under a cloud of words.—Gurde to Knowledge. 
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DIFFERENT FORMS OF CLOUDS. 


We have reached a month of winds and clouds, the 
stormy messengers of complete winter. 
heaven is clothed in solemn drapery ; the dark nimbus, or 


rain-cloud, is constantly forming, and pouring down its ren- | 
| 


ovating treasures upon the exhausted soil. Let us, how- 
ever, draw a little mental illumination from nature’s dark- 
aeas. The natural history of clouds is very curious, and 


The canopy of 


| is well calculated to beguile a long road of its tedium ; but, 


above all, to make us weather-wise, which in our variable 
| climate is as useful a possession as a ‘dreadnought cloak. 
Clouds are masses of condensed vapour, more or less 
| opaque, formed and sustained by different agencies, at va 
| rious heights in the atmosphere. ‘They have been classi- 
fied and named as follows : 
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I. SIMPLE FORMS. 


1. Cirrus, or curl-cloud, consisting either of white par- | 
allel lines, faintly penciled onthe azure sky, or of bending, 


spreading fibres, starting from central points in all direc- 
tions, and commonly called mare’s tails. (See cut A.) 

2. Cumulus, or stacken cloud, a spreading, roundish 
kind of cloud, full of conical lumps, increasing upwards, 
from a horizontal base. (B.) 

8. Stratus, or fall-cloud, is of a foggy, misty character, 


consisting of an extended, unbroken, horizontal sheet of 


vapour, increasing from below. (C.) 


Il. INTERMEDIATE FORMS. 

4. Cirro-cumulus, or sonder-cloud, a series of small, 
well-defined, roundish masses, in close horizontal arrange- 
ment. (D.) 

{. Cirro-stratus, or wane-cloud, usually horizontal mas- 
ses, forming a ow, spreading cloud, thin towards its cir- 
cumference. (K.) 


111. COMPOUND FORMS. 

6. Cumulo-stratus, or twain-cloud, round-headed and 
mountainous in its appearance, and seems to be a combina- 
‘ion of the eirro-stratus with the eumulus. (F.) 

7. Cumulo-cirro-stratus, or nimbus, the rain-cloud ; that 
form into which the other clouds resolve previously to 
rain. It isa horizontal sheet, above which the cirrus 
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spreads, while the cumulus enters it sideways, or from be- 
neath. (G.) : 

The cirrus appears low and thick befere a storm, and 
usually in a quarter opposite to that in which the storm 
arises. Steady high winds are also preceded and attend- 
ed by cirrous streaks, of a torn and scattered character, 
and sometimes in the direction of the wind quite across 
the sky. 

The cumulus has the densest structure, is formed in 
lower atmosphere, and moves in the current next the earth. 

In fair weather it will sometimes begin with a small 
lump at sunrise, increasing through the day, and dispersing 
at sunset. It isasign of rain; and increases rapidly before 
a storm. : 

The stratus is the lowest of clouds, its lower surface 
commonly resting on the earth. It is properly the cloud 
of night appearing about sunset, and comprehends all those 
morning mists which are usually the precursors of fine 
weather. 

A constant intermixture of these forms takes place in 
the dull season, and if they be studied carefully, will soon 
enable a person to judge with tolerable accuracy of the na- 
ture of the conning weather. The final prevalence of a 
particular form will decide the fact. The cumulo-stratus 
precedes, aud the nimbus accompanies rain.—Guide to 
Knowledge. 





ARABIAN BANDITTL IN PURSUIT OF A CARAVAN, 


Tue Arabs, as most of our readers know, claim relation | 


'o the patriarch Abrahain, as their worthy progenitor; and 
al ° - . - 7: . . 
ley trace their descent from his son Ishmael. His family 


SO Increased, that in the second generation afterwards, they 


were among the principal merchants of the East. Hence 
Wwe read of “ Ishmaelites trading into Egypt.” Gen. xxxvil. 
His posterity became exceedingly multiplied in the people 
of several famous clans in Arabia. Some of these clans 
were denominated Hagarenes, probably from Hagar his 


mother: others were called Nabatheans, from his eldest | 


son Nebaioth ; and others Itureans, from his son Itur.— 
lhese people increased amazingly ; and in the middle ages, 


under the terrible name of Saracens, overspread a third 
part of the earth, conquering many powerful nations, not 
only in Asia, but in Africa and Europe. 

Ishmael himself subsisted by rapine in the wilderness - 
and his posterity, in every succeeding age, rendered Arabia 
dreadful to their neighbors by their predatory incursions. 
There are almost innumerable clans of the Arabs; and 
every petty chief, in his own district, consicers himself a 
sovereign: but though seemingly divided, they are all uni- 
ted in a sort of league, which has been manifested ina 
remarkable manner in cases of the invasion of their coun- 
try. They have lived in a state of continual war with the 
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rest of mankind, generally robbers by land, and pirates by | caves of the earth. 


sea. Onthis account, travellers in every age have been 
obliged to traverse their country in caravans. or large 
companies with arms for their protection ; and to defend 
themselves from the assaults of freebooters, to march with 
their sentinels and keep watch like an army. 

The Arabians are the only people in the world who have 

preserved their desceit, their independence, their language, 
and their manners and customs, from the earliest ages to 
the present time ; and it is amongst them that we are to 
look for examples of patriarchal life and manners. Sir 
Robert Ker Porter has given a very lively sketch of this 
mode of life, in the person and tribe of an Arab sheik, 
whom he visited in the neighborhood of the Euphrates. 
He says, 1 had met this warrior at the house of the British 
resident at Bagdad, and came, according to his repeated 
wish, to see him ina place more consonant with his habits, 
the tented field, and, as he expressed it, ‘at the head of 
his children.’ As soon as we were arrived in sight of his 
camp, we were met by crowds of its inhabitants, who, with 
a wild and hurrying delicht, led us towards the tent of their 
chief. The vene rable old man came forth to the door, at- 
tended by his subjects of all sizes and descriptions, and 
ereeted us with a countenance beaming kindness ; while 
his words, which our interpreter ee were demonstra- 
tive of patriarchal welcome. One of my Hindoo troope rs 
spoke Arabic; hence the subject of our succeeding dis- 
course was not lost on eachother. Having entered, I sat 
down by my host; and the whole of the persons prese nt, 
to far be yond the boundaries of the tent (the sides of which 
were open) seate d themselves also, without any regard to 
those civilized ceremonies of subjection, the crouching of 
slaves, or the standing of vassalage. ‘These persons, in 
rows beyond rows, appeared just as he had described, the 
offspring of his house, the descendants of his fathers from 
age to age; and like brethren, whether holding the highest 
or the lowest rank, they seemed to gather round their com- 
mon parent. I thought I had never before seen so com- 
plete an assemblage of fine and animated countenances, 
both old and young ; nor could I suppose a better specimen 
of the still existing state of the true Arab, nor a more live- 
ly picture of the scene which must have presented itself, 
ages ago, in the field of Haran, when Terah sat in his tent 
door, surrounded by his sons, and his sons’ sons, and the 
people born in his house. The venerable Arabian sheik 
was seated on the ground with a piece of carpet spread 
under him; and, like the ancient Chaldean ancestor, turned 
to the one side and the other, graciously answering and 
questioning the groups around him, with an interest in 
them all which elearly showed the 
his government and their obedience. —Christian’s Pe nny 
Magazine. 
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USED BY THE ANCIENTS. 


[r is suppesed that men at first found shelter beneath | 1, 
shady trees and in elefts of rocks, and subsequently in| Knowledge. 


abiding simplicity of 
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Even to this day, the inhabitants of 
Mount Taurus live in caves, and the wandering shepherds 
of Arabia Petrea, where they cannot find caves, content 

| themselves with the protect'on afforded by rocks and trees. 
Caves in the East are numerous, and many of them afford 
| large, dry and convenient dwellings. 
The first dwellings constructed by the art of man are 
| said to have been made of large branches of trees fixed in 
| the ground, bound together at the top, and covered with 
other branches, reeds, Jeaves, &ec. We are told that tub. 
| ernacles, huts, and lodges were built in thismanner. They 
were at first made so low that a person could not stand erect 
in them, but were subsequently built higher. 
to protect their inmates 
ness of the night, 
mid-day. 

‘Tabernacles were in use after more commodious dwel- 
lings had been erected. ‘They were sometimes constructed 
from necessity, sometimes for pleasure and convenience 
In the warm season of the year they are still oc casionally 
used among the Nomades, or wande ‘ring herdsmen of 
Mesopotamia. 

As men multiplied on the earth, and collected into villa- 
ges and cities, they cultivated the mechanie arts, and con 
tinued to improve the construction and beauty of their 
dwellings, until they had furnished themselves with con- 
venient and elegant houses. 

From the earliest 


They served 
from the heavy dews and cold- 
as well as from the excessive heat of 








ages, a large class of men in the 
|i astern countries have been engaged in pursuits which 
| led them to change frequently their places of residence.— 
| As permanent dwellings were not well adapted to their cir- 
| cumstances, their ingenuity led them to the construction 
| of tents. 

These were first made, it is thought, of the skins of an- 
imals fastened to a long pole set perpendicularly into the 
ground. ‘The covering was drawn away from the bottom 
of the pole, so as to form a small, round dwelling. Subse- 
que ntly tents were made oblong and larger, and cloth was sub- 
stituted for skins. Tents were first invented in the family 
of Jabal; Gen. iv. 10. Some of the tribes of Arabia 
have long been known to live in tents. ‘They have two 
kinds, the larger and the smaller ones. The latter are con- 
structed with three poles, and covered with a cloth manu- 
factured of wool and camel's hair. The covering of the 
larger tents is made of goat's hair, and is black. It is 
sustained by seven or nine poles. The longest poles, 
three in number, are from e ight to ten feet in length, and, 
when set perpendicular in the ground, form the middle row. 
The others are set up on each side of this row. 

The interior of the large tents is divided by curtains in- 
to three apartments. The inner is appropriated to females. 
The next or middle one is occupied by the males, and the 
exterior by the servants, and, in the night, by the young 
animals. The more wealthy exclude the animals from 
the servants’ apartment. 

The bottom of the tents is covered with mats or roy ts 
upon which the inmates sit. The fire is kindled in an 
excavation of the earth, around which several porting are 
placed. 

These dwellings are easily moved, and are therefore 
conveniently adapted to the circumstances of those wan 
dering tribes whose occupation leads them to different 
parts of the country. When they wander from one place 
to another, they t take their tents with them, and when 
they stop, erect them again. This they call pitching thei 
tents. 

The Arabians when practicable choose to piteh their 
tents on a hill, so as to forma circular encampment. A 
collection of black tents thus arranged is said to present 4 

pleasing appearance to the distant traveller. 
fly illustrates the passage in Canticles i 
black, but comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, as the 
tents of Kedar,” (a place in Arabia Petrea,) “‘ asthe cur- 
| tains of Solomon.” At night, the flocks and herds qath- 
| ered into the space within the tents, and were watched by 
the dogs, and alternately by the shepherds. See Job xxx. 
and Isaiah Iwi. 9—11.—Library of Entertaining 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

In our introductory number, we signified our intention 
to pay particular attention to our own country. We have 
as yet done very little in this respect. But we are only | 
on the threshold of our enterprise ; and it ae not 
therefore follow that because we-have not done it, shall 


not do it. 
As Congress are 


we 


about to convene, 
stitutional questions will no doubt be 
we deem it a favorable time to msert the 
itself in our columns, to refresh the memory ot 
those who have already perused it, and to inform those who 
have not, with re ‘ard to its contents; there -by furnishing 
the greatest possi! ble fae lity of forming an opinion re lative 
to the merits of the questions already alluded to. We 
likewise register this document in our columns, as coming 
within our sphere, and as furnishing the reader with a 
convenient reference to a matter which concerns every 
citizen of the United States. Its length compels us to di- 
vide it, and to insert a part only in our present number. 


and as certain con- 
agitated during the 
sess.O0il. 


utLon 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 


Constl- 


| 


@57 


year, and of the third ¢ ass at the expiration of the sixth 
year, so that one third may be chosen every second year 


| and if vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise, during 


'the recess of the legislature of any state, the executive 
| thereof may make temporary appointments until the next 
meeting of the legislature, which shall then fill such va- 
cancies. 

No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen 
of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be 
an inhabitant of that state for which he shall be chosen. 


The Vice-President of the United States shall be presi- 
dent of the Senate, 


equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a 
president pro tempore, in the absence of the vice-president, 
or when he shall exercise the office of president of the 


but shali have no vote unless they be 


| United States. 


| ments : 


The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeach- 

when sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath 
or affirmation. When the President of the United States 
is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside; and no person 


| shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds 


more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic | 


tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 


to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish | 


this constitution for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. 
Sec. I. All legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall 


consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

SectionIl. ‘The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the people 
of the several states, and the electors in each state shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the state legislature. 

No person shall be a representative who shall not have 
attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven 
years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that state in which he 
shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
which may be included within 
this union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determinedtby adding to the whole number of free 
persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
vears, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons. ‘he actual enumeration shall be made 
within three years after the first meeting of the congress 
of the United States, and within every subse ‘quent term of 
ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct.— 
The number of Representatives shall not exceed one for 
every thirty thousand, but each state shall have at least 
one representative ; and until such enumeration shall be 
made, the state of New-Hampshire shall be entitled to 
choose three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and Pro- 
videnee Plantations one, Connecticut five, New York six, 
New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Ma- 

ryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, South Caro- 
lina five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any 
state, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall choose their speak- 


er and other officers, and shall have the sole power of 


impeachment. 

Section I11. The Senate of the United States shall be 
Composed of two senators from each state, chosen by the 
legislature thereof, for six years ; and each senator shall 
have one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence | 
of the first election, the »y shall be divided as equally as may 


be, into three classes. The seats of the senators of the 


| fice under the United States, 


| 


of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend fur- 
ther than to removal from office, and disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit, under 
the United States; but the party convicted shall neverthe- 
less be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment and 
punishment, accor en to law. 

Section IV. The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives shall be pre- 
scribed in each state by the legislature thereof; but the 
congress may at any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the places of choosing senators. 

The congress shall assemble at leas. once in every year, 
and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Section V. Each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own members, and 
a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do business ; 
but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and 
may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent 
members, in such manner, and under such penalties as 
each house may provide. 

Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, 
punish its members for disorderly behaviour, and with the 
concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

Each house shal] keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, excepting such parts 
as may in their judgment require secresy ; and the yeas 
and nays of the members of either house on any question 
shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. 

Neither house, during the session of congress, shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than 
three days, nor to any other place than that in which the 
two houses shall be sitting. 

Section VI. The senators and representatives shall 
receive a compensation fur their services, to be ascertained 
by law, and paid out ef the treasury of the United States. 
T hey shall in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach 
of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their attend- 
ance at the session of their respective houses, and in going 
to and returning from the same: and for any speech or 
debate in either house, they shall not be questioned in any 
other place. 

No senator or representative shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under 
the authority of the United States, which shall have been 
created, or the emoluments whereof shall have heen in- 
creased during such time ; and no person holding any of- 
shall be a member of either 
house during his continuance in office. 

Section VII. All bills for raising revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives ; but the Senate 


first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the second | may propose or concur with amendments, as on other 
year, of the second class at the expiration of the fourth | bills. 
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Every bill which shall have passed the house of Repre- | ment of the United States, or in any department or office 
sentatives and the Senate, shall, before it become a law, | thereof. 
be presented to the president of the United States: if he Section IX. The migration or importation of such per. 
approve, he shail sign it ; but if he shall not, he shall return | sons as any of the states now existing shall think proper 
it, with his objections, to that house in which it originated, | to admit, shall not be prohibited by the congress prior to 
who shall enter the objections at large upon their journal, | the year one thousand, eight hundred and eight, but a tax 


and proceed to reconsider it. Lf after such reconsideration | or duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceed. 
two-thirds of that heuse shall acree to pass the bill. it shall ing ten dollars tor each pe rson. 
be sent, together with the objections, to the other house, | The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not }y 


by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved | suspended, unless when in eases of rebellion or invasioy 
by two-thirds of that house, it shall beeome a law. But | the public safety may require it. 
in all such cases the votes of both houses shall be deter- | No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed 
mined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons! No eapitation, or other direct tax shall be laid, unless j 
voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the jour- proportion to the census or enumeration herein before dj. 
nal of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be | rected to be taken. 
returned by the president within ten days (Sundays except- | — No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
ed) after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall | state, : ; 
be a law in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the | No preference shall be given by any regulation of com. 
congress by their adjournment prevent its return, In which | merce or revenue to the ports of one state over those oj 
case it shall not be a law. | another: nor shall vessels bound to, or from, one state, )e 
Every order, resolution, or vote to which the coneur- | obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 
rence of the Senate and House of Representatives may be No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in cop. 
necessary, (except on a question of adjournment,) shall be | sequence of appropriations made by law; and a regula 
presented to the president of the United States ; and before | statement and account of the receipts and expenditures 
the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or being | of all public money shall be published from time to time. 
disapproved by him, shall be re-passed by two-thirds of the | No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
Senate and House of Representatives, according to the | States. And no person holding any office of profit o 
rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. | trust under them, shall, without the consent of the con- 
Section VIII. ‘The congress shall have power to lay | 
and collect taxes, dutics, imposts, and excises, to pay the | 
debts, and provide for the common defence and general | 
welfare of the United States ; but all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States ; 
T’o borrow money on the credit of the United States. 


gress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, 
| of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreig 
; State. 
| Section X. No state shall enter into any treaty, alli- 
| ance, or confederation ; grant letters of marque and repri 
| sal; coin money; emit bills of credit; make any thing 
To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among | but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts 
the several states and with the Indian tribes; ; 
To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uni- | 
form laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the | pjlity. 
United States: No state shall, without the consent of the congress, lay 
Tocoin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign | any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except wha’ 


pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impair 
ing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of no- 


coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures : may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspectio 
To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the se- | Jaws: and the net produce of all duties and imposts lai 
curities and current coin of the United States ; | by any state on imports or exports, shall be for the use ol 
To establish post offices and post roads , | the treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by | shall be subject to the revision and control of the congress 
securing for limited times to authors and inventors the | No state shall. without the consent of congress, lay am 


exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries ; | duty of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war in time « 
To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme court : peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another 
To define and punish piracies and felonies committed | grate, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 

on the high seas, and offences against the law of nations; | actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will no 
To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, admit of delay. 

and make rules concerning captures on land and water: 3 
To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of 

money to that use shall be for a longer term than two PUBLISHED BY 

years ; 


To provide and maintain a navy ; ORIGEN BACHELER, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


To make rules for the government and regulation of the No. 233 Broadway. 
land and naval forces ; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the R. N. WHITE, ENGRAVER. 
laws of the union, suppress insurrections, and repel in- — 
vasions ; TERMS, 


To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States, reserving to | Should an order for the Magazine be received unaccompanied 
the states respectively the appointment of the officers, and | advance payment, one number will be sent showing our term 
the authority of training the militia according to the disci- | after which no more will be forwarded till payment shall ba 
pline prescribed by eet ° . ‘ a3 four individuals sending FIVE DOLLARS, curTé 

lo exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever here, free of postage, will be furnished with four copies for om 
over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may | year. Companies of ten, sending Ten Dollars as above, will * 
by cession of particular states, and the acceptance of con- | furnished with ten copies, or) 
gress, become the seat of government of the United As the sum of $1 50, which is the price of the Magazine \ 


. : . gle subseribe 9 st conveniently be sent by mail, it will © 
single subscriber, cannc y 
States, and to exercise like authority over all places pur- = r y 
| 


One Dollar and Fifty Cents per annum, in advance 


. . ° : necessary that two subscribers at least send payment ina let? 
chased by the consent of the legislature of the state in which | tovether. 
the same siiall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, ar- Ik? Schools adopting the Magazine will be supplied a 
senals, dock-vards, and other needful buildings ;—and Dollar per annum - = copy. tas —— a 
73:8 . : The postage aga s 3-4 acent under one 
ake aii t.«s which sh: cessarv ¢ or The postage on the Magazine is 3-4 0f ac 
To make aii ! which shall be necessary and proper dred miles, and 1 cent and 1-4 for any distance over. 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all 


other powers vested by this constitution in the govern- | 


‘ 
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